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TWILIGHT MUSIC. 
BY MILTON H. MARBLE, TABLE ROCK. 


When the sunset comes in splendor, 
Painting up the western sky, 
And sweet twilight in the valley 
Halts, and hardly dares come nigh 
Till the sun has farther vanished, 
Then I love to list and hear 
Music floating on the breezes 
From the blissful angel sphere. 


Then each star from out the heavens, 
In the bright blue azure sky, 
Gazing down upon me, seemeth 
As an angel’s radiant eye. 
So with hearing and with seeing, 
Almost do I seem to stand 
Just inside the golden gateway 
Of the happy spirit land. 


But as thicker grows the darkness, 
Warning me to sleep and rest, 
Homeward do I wend my footsteps 
Feeling oh! so richly blest— 
That the world is full of beauty 

Everywhere—below, above,— 
And if we but did our duty 
Might it not be full of love ? 
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EDUCATIONAL FORCES. 


[From the Annual Report of the State Superintendent. ] 


It is well, at times, to take a care- 
ful survey of the field of education, 
und note the influences specially at 
work, moulding mind, fashioning 
the sentiments of society, giving di- 
rection to the channels of thought, 
and shaping the destiny of the whole 
hody politic. 

It is well, not only to consider the 
various powers and influences that 
wre building us up, and making us 
a strong, vigorous intellectual and 
moral people, but also to examine 
carefully the influences that lead to 
cvil, expose the avenues to social cor- 
ruption, and show the causes of that 


ruin that has come upon other States 
and communities, more prosperous 
than our own. 

Among the strongest influences 
that control men, individually, and 
to which nearly all yield implicit 
obedience is 


PUBLIC OPINION. 

‘This is a strange and almost anom- 
alous influence. AIL disclaim any 
intention of obeying it, when it comes 
in conflict with their own ideas of 
right, yet all bow before it. If pub- 
lic opinion be wrong, debased, cor- 
rupt, and immoral, the young peo- 
ple growing up under such influences 
will possess the same general traits 
of character. But where the tone of 
public sentiment is pure, elevated and 
refined, we find men possessed of all 
the noble traits of character, jealous 
ot honor, and of sterling integrity. 


Every individual has undoubtedly 
some influence in forming public 
opinion, yet the great formative forces 
are the press, the school, the pulpit. 
public officials, and the bar. 

THE PRESS. 

Let me ask, in all honesty, what 
are the lessons our youth are receiv- 
ing through the columns of many of 
our newspapers? Is the tone of our 
State press what it should be? Do 
our periodicals go out freighted with 
pure, wholesome food for the young 
mind ? 

We are aware that the press of 
Nebraska does not greatly differ from 
that of other States, and perhaps we 
may have some just cause to pride 
ourselyes upon its power and influ- 
ence, yet is it doing the good it might 
and should do? The literary char- 
acter of the newspaper does much to 
cultivate a correct or debased public 
literary taste. If all the articles are 
well written, if the words are well 
chosen and correctly used, if thoughts 
are vigorously expressed and of a 
proper character, if care is taken to 
select occasionally articles from the 
best authors and to recommend 
them as fit models for imitation, the 
press then becomes a power for good 
whose influence is incalculable— 
Hundreds of families throughout the 
State read nothing from year to year 
but the newspaper; unable to pro- 
cure other reading matter, every 
member of the family that can read 
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pores over its columns with intense 
interest. It is frequently read and 
re-read—stories, general news, local 
items, advertisements,—all are read, 
especially by the children. 


Printed matter is accepted by the 
youthful mind as bearing the impress 
of truth, and every word carries with 
it peculiar significance. Every story 
is nearly committed to memory; ey- 
ery squib is remembered and repeat- 
ed; slang phrases and low hints are 
treasured up to add to their witty 
sayings, or to give them an air of 
smartness among their fellows. Ac- 
counts of murders, prize fights, horse 
races, incidents from the lives of fal- 
len ones, are eagerly devoured. Ar- 
ticles that traduce men, and black- 
en their character, that discover their 
weaknesses, and magnify their fail- 
ings, that brand them as theives, liars 
and robbers, are read. with peculiar 
zest to afford topics for conversation 
in the social circle. These things 
are demanded by the people, it is 
said, and the press readily publish 
all these and much more to gratify 
this morbid appetite for those things 
that excite the passions and feed a 
debased imagination. If such things 
were read only by those of mature 
years, the evil might not be so great, 
for men have learned that not all 
found in print can be fully relied on, 
but the great mass of readers are 
children, or young men and women 
whose characters are yet unformed, 
and such reading has much to do 
with their course of thought in after 
years. It is in those early years that 
desires are awakened and appetites 
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formed that demand gratifying in 
the more advanced stages of man- 
hood and womanhood. 


Gentlemen of the press, sit down 
and carefully scan the columns of 
your papers for the past year or two; 
read each article, examine its words, 
weigh its thoughts, and ask your- 
selves candidly, as educators of the 
youth and molders of public opin- 
ion, what are the lessons your pa- 
pers have taught, what are the im- 
pressions made on the public mind ? 

‘ake your papers home to your 
own families, place them in the hands 
of your own children, bid them com- 
mit to memory those funny stories, 
repeat those slang phrases, explain 
the real meaning of those impure in- 
nuendoes, relate the street scenes en- 
acted by drunkards and victims of 
the haunts of vice, tell them to study 
well the lessons of immorality, dis- 
honesty and crime, disclosed in the 
histories of the lives and actions of 
prominent citizens and statesmen ; 
tell them if you dare, to follow the 
footsteps of those whom your papers 


‘have commended and held up as 
model men and women, to engage in 


those scenes of bacchanalian revelry 
commended by you in such glowing 
terms. Do this, gentlemen, and then 
decide for yourselves whether the 
press of Nebraska even has any need 
of reformation. - A united press has 
a power for good or evil almost in- 
calculable. Whom it will it exalts, 
and whom it will it degrades; woe 
to that man against whom it con- 
centrates its energies. God grant 
that Nebraska may ever have a pure 
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untrammeled press, managed by true 
hearted intellectual men who feel the 
responsibilities resting upon them. 

The second great element of pow- 
er that molds public opinion is the 

SCHOOL. 

So much has been said on this 
subject in another part of this report, 
that but little space is requisite for 
its;discussion here. It is an acknowl- 
edged power in every nation and 
does more to build up a prosperous, 
successful, intelligent people, than 
all other causes combined. But the 
great power of the school lies in the 

TEACHER. 

Streams never rise higher than 
their fountain head; armies seldom 
advance to victory preceding their 
general; fire ever dies out when the 
fuel is exhausted ; so with our schools, 
they rise in effectiveness and influ- 
ence, as our teachers rise in ability; 
they overcome the evils of ignorance, 
superstition and vice, as the teachers 
lead the way to knowledge, reason 
and punty. 

Can we demand too much of our 
teachers morally? Can we be too 
scrupulous respecting their habits? 
Laying aside for the moment, the 
intellectual and literary qualifica- 
tions of the teacher, let us ask what 
should be his general character? 
Can we afford to place the profane 
man over our children as an instruct- 
or; or the man who indulges in ob- 
scene or vulgar conversation? Dare 
we place the drunkard or gambler 
in our schools? The answer from 
every side is “no.” 

But how is it, when we touch up- 
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on those “innocent vices,” of using 
tobacco, playing games of chequers, 
cards, ete., taking an occasional glass 
of wine or lager beer, attending cir- 
cuses, horse races, and the like? Pub- 
lic opinion may allow these things. 
but is it right? What are the ten- 
dencies of all these things ? 

Teaching is not all done in the 
school room, nor are all the impor- 
tant lessons of life learned from 
books. It is a fatal mistake to sup- 
pose that teachers who are perfectly 
proper in all respects while engaged 
in the work of actual instruction, 
are therefore good educators. If 
they indulge in hurtful practices 
outside, they are giving the whole 
weight of their influence toward hav- 
ing every pupil under their tuition 
adopt those practices, and learn those 
habits. 


That is a very narrow view of ed- 


ucation that only sees in it the ac- 


quirements obtained from books. 
The whole being must be educated 
The true teach- 
er gives silently, but very effectually 
many lessons in the science of polite- 
ness, neatness, order, punctuality, 
truth, obedience, love, etc., that are 
never expressed in words. 

There is a world of wonderful 
things surrounding every child that 
books seldom mention. The undi- 
rected thought finds out these things 
slowly, but under the tuition of + 
warm hearted, competent teacher, 
what beauties are discovered and dis- 
closed; how the young heart is glad- 
dened and the bright eyes sparkle, 
as nature unfolds before him her 
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treasures, through the aid of his in- 
structors; and what high resolves 
are born in his breast to be able 
some day to understand as much as 
that man of wonders—his beloved 
and respected teacher! 

If teachers could realize the full 
extent of ‘their work, if they ouly 
knew the influence they are sileatly 
exerting, would they not guard more 
carefully all their words and actions? 
Nebraska, to-day, has many noble, 
earnest, self-denying teachers, who 
fully comprehend their work, but 
has pressing need of very many 
more. 

THE PRULPIT. 

The great influence of the pulpit 
is acknowledged by all. It is not my 
purpose to criticise it, or extol its 
power. I would simply remind those 
who have assumed to lead man to 
his Maker, that the lambs need feed- 
ing; they are watching the shepherd 
and asking for food suited to their 
needs. Do not give them the husk, 
and with-hold the nourishing grain ; 
or hull, while the sweet, delicious 
kernel remains encased in the unbro- 
ken shell. Are intemperance and 
vice on the increase, or are they ret- 
rograding? Has the watehman on 
the walls been faithful to his com- 
mission? Do the heralds of the 
Cross cry aloud, and spare not, or 
are they saying peace and quiet, while 
destruction threatens on every side ? 

Does the pulpit to-day cause Fe- 
lix to tremble, while justice, tempe- 
rance, and a judgment to come, are 
ringing in unmistakable notes in the 
ears of the rulers that sit in high 
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places? Are the sins of Dives de- 
picted in the same terrible light as 
those of the beggar at his gate ?— 
Does not the trumpet too often give 
forth an uncertain sound? Nebras- 
ka needs fearless, spiritualized, in- 
tellectual men to fill her pulpits. 
and, thank God! she has them by 
the score. Let them remember as 
well, that they are educators of the 
youth ; their language and elocution 
have much to do in cultivating pub- 
lic taste; unconsciously, perhaps, 
they are models to hundreds of 
youths in oratory, as well as in a re- 
ligious life. 
PUBLIC OFFRCIALS, 

Singled out from, their fellows to 
perform important duties, officers of 
all grades exert a powerful influence 
in giving tone to public opinior.— 
Bound, as they are, by a solemn oath 
to discharge their duties to the best 
of their-ability, men naturally expect 
more from them, in every way, than 
when they were merely private citi- 
zens. If they were uncultivated, un-. 
refined and ignorant, the official in- 
signa, like some potent charm, is ex- 
pected to transform them into polite, 
refined, intelligent gentlemen. — 
Especially is this the case. with the. 
youth. Honorable positions require 
honorable men to fill them, and 
whether: so filled or not, the posi- 
tion gives:to the incumbents nearly 
the same weight and influenee as if 
they were fully qualified in all re- 
spects. 

It is this strange halo, that seems 
to invest all public officials, that 
makes their influence so potent for 
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good or evil. What they do, others 
feel fully authorized to do; and what 
they say, others repeat: and com- 
mon place thoughts are often made 
immortal, because said by some one 
high in authority. 

The example of men occupying 
responsible positions in the State or 
nation gives an air of respectability 
to the most heinous crimes. What 
would be murder in the first degree, 
when committed by an obscure indi- 
vidual, is justifiable homicide in a 
member of Congress. 

Gambling when engaged in by 
such high officials becomes a pleas- 
ant pastime to rest the weary brain, 
with a few dollars ventured to make 
the game more exciting and attract- 
ive. Drunkenness and debauchery 
lose much of their repulsive charac- 
ter, when official ermine and broad- 
cloth unite to make them respecta- 
ble. 

Thess are sad truths; vet, selfish 
and unprincipled men do sometimes 
gain these positions, and then, re- 
cardless of everything save their own 
seltish ends, betray the most sacred 
trusts, and disregard their most sol- 
emn obligations, to gratify unholy 
passions, and fill their coffers or en- 
rich their friends. ‘These are terri- 
ble lessons for the youth of our na- 
tion,—how can we counteract them ? 

Let every oftieer, whether high or 
low, remember the reponsibilities 
resting upon him: also that an hon- 
est and faithful discharge of official 
ity is not all that should be consid- 
ered. Let him remember that his 
habits of life, his words, his failings, 
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as well as his virtues, are all having 
an influence, and are used as argu- 
ments by others pursuing the same 
course. Especially, let him remem- 
ber that, whether he desires it or not, 
he stands before the youth of his 
community, as a pattern, and his 
course will be more or less imitated 
by them. 
THE BAR. 


The great ambition of many of our 
young men is to become mentbers of 
the bar. ‘There seems to be a pecul- 
iar fascination about this profession. 
No profession has greater attractions, 
and crowds of men enter it, expect- 
ing to make to themselves a grez 
name, and amass immense fortunes. 
A few succeed ; many fail, and enter 
other fields of labor; while numbers 
become dissipated and find early and 
dishonored graves. No other seen- 
lar profession exerts greater influence 
in forming public opinion. Mem- 
bers of the bar frame our f[aws, ex- 
pound our statutes, aid in punishing 
the guilty, and in clearing the inno- 
cent, in settling the thousands of 
(lisputes and differences that arise in 
the business transactions of men. 
Justice stands with even scales, when 
they are upright, but she covers her 
face in grief and shame, when law is 
wrested to punish the innocent, and 
rob the client of his honest dues. 
As one of the educational forces, its 
power for good or evil is immense. 
Happy is that community or state 
that can boast of an honorable bar! 

In thus hastily surveying the field 
of education and its forces, we inyol- 
untarily ask ourselyes who ere re- 
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sponsible for the ruined thousands of 
our noble youth? There are hun- 
dreds all around us that fall into 
premature graves, from their course 
of dissipation and crime. Multi- 
tudes of young men frequent the 
haunts of vive, spend night after 
night at the gaming table, blacken 
their characters, blast their prospects 
for life, bring disgrace and shame 
on their friends; and who are to 
blame for all this? Are the natu- 
ral impulses of the young heart to 
evil? Is there not an inward prompt- 
ing against such things? ‘There cer- 
tainly is. Were these things held, 
as of right they should be, as crimes 
against society; were all men of in- 
fluence opposed to such course, would 
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not the sense of shame deter many 
from doing what is now done open- 
ly, and considered only a slight ir- 
regularity? Is it not too much the 
case that these crimes against God, 
morality, society, and the intellectua! 
and physical nature of man, are made 
respectable by men in high positions, 
in every department of life? and 
are not young men induced to fol- 
low in the road to ruin, that they 
may enjoy the society and favor of 
the so called great ones of earth ? 
My heart is pained, as I think of 
these things, and my sincere prayer 
to God is that men may consider 
their ways, and be wise, and that 
our nation may be great in goodness, 
as it is now mighty in resources. 





WANTED—A STATE REFORM SCHOOL. 


The following letter of Professor 
Nightingale was written to the Oma- 
ha Repudblican in commendation of an 
article which had appeared in that 
paper upon the subject of Reform 
Schools. We fully agree with the 
writer in regard to the importance of 
such an institution, and we know 
how to sympathize with him in the 
perplexing duties arising from the 
management of that class of pupils 
oyer Whom parents and guardians 
have no control. It is our experience 
that these vagrants are the cause of 
more annoyance, anxiety, and health- 
destroying, soul-distracting labor, 
to superintendents and teachers of 
city schools, than all their other du- 
ties combined. And to what pur- 


pose! Such children are seldom 
benetited in any appreciable degree, 
either intellectually or morally, by 
their presence in school, while 
they consume a very large portion 
of the teacher’s time, corrupt the 
manners and morals of the other pu- 
pils, interrupt the order, retard the 
progress, and in many cases, cause 
the utter demoralization, of the 
whole school. 

We hold that society cannot afford 
to submit to so much evil for so 
little good. The fact should be 
known and recognized that there is 
a class of children whose education 
the public schools can not accom- 
plish nor safely attempt. They hav: 
long tried it, and tried it to their 
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hurt. If our schools are to attain 
even a reasonable efficiency as edu- 
cators of the masses of the people, 
they must be relieved of this griev- 
ous burden. The good of the many 
must no longer be sacrificed to the 
caprices of the few. 

Neither must the vagrant class be 
neglected. They need to be doubly 
educated. The State must stand é» 
loco parentis for them, not a few 
hours a day for a few months in each 
year, but wholly and absolutely.— 
Both justice to these pitiable little 
waifs, who have been so unfortunate 
as to be born in the midst of such 
deplorable circumstances, and safety 
to the State which will soon be called 
upon to deal with them as criminals 
if it does not now provide for them 
as children, demand that provision 
shall be made for the care, reforma- 
tion and education of these unfortu- 


nates. An ounce of prevention is- 


worth a pound of cure, and looking 
at the subject in its financial aspects 
alone, it would be wise and far see- 
ing economy for a State which is 
making so large expenditures for a 
penitentiary, to invest a little in a 
reform school. How much more for- 
cibly does it appeal to us, when its 
claims are urged in the name of hu- 
manity! 

Editor of the Republican : 

Dear Sir :—As a friend of educa- 
tion, I desire to express my intense 
practical interest in the editorial 
which appeared in this morning’s is- 
sue of The Republican on the sub- 
ject of reform schools. I presume 
it is too late for the legislature at 
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its present session to act on its sug- 
gestion, nevertheless the matter 
should be agitated by the press, the 
ever faithful moulder of public opin- 
ion, until the state shall provide an 
institution, near the limits of its 
most populous city, for the other- 
wise incorrigible youths of the eity 
and state. I have often been per- 
plexed as to the best disposition to 
be made, under existing circumstan- 
ces, of those ill-bred, or non-dred 
children, who come te me for resto- 
ration to school, after being suspend- 
ed for those misdemeanors which 
make such proper candidates for 
that peculiar oversight which our 
public schools cannot afford. Moth- 
ers greet me at my offiee with such 
expressions as “Can you not let my 
child go back to school. I cannot 
make him attend regularly, J have 
lost all control over him.” These 
children have almost imvariably lost 
their fathers or, what is worse, have 
fathers who are living hourly exam- 
ples of wickedness; fathers who 
might have been made men, but 
who are turned into beasts, for this 
very want of state care and educa- 
tion in their behalf, while the moth- 
ers, God pity them, toil day and 
night, week in, and week out, earn- 
ing the bare pittance that gives the 
little ones bread, and in the mid- 
night stillness, save where babies 
shiver with cold, stitch the wearying 
stitch which keeps the sheltering 
rags together. 

There is but one alternative, either 
to turn these children into the streets 
to go down into the deeper depths 
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of lawlessness and crime, or to re- 
store them to school, to sit side by 
side with innocent, but susceptible 
children, who, by the inevitable law 
of association and assimilation will 
be corrupted in morals to an extent 
almost in exact proportion to the 
strength of parental control at home. 
Public safety cannot afford either. 
The reform school will prevent both. 
[know many cases of truancy can 
he cured, many cases of lawlessness 
corrected. But there are some, who 
are born in the atmosphere of intox- 
ication and cruelty, whose very brain 
texture is aleohol, who are rocked to 
infant sleep by the jeers and curses 
of the “ First Act” of a family quar- 
rel, and awakened by the catastro- 
phe, who are kicked and cuffed for 
copying parental examples, who fol- 
low their unnatural fathers to the 
saloons of hell and death, and inhale 
with every breath, the dumning in- 
fluences of the lowest of the low. 

These are the boys who at the 
ages of six, nine, and twelve, steal 
from their schoolmates, break open 
school houses on Sunday, where the 
only good they do receive is dispensed 
them, and then enter upon their 
natural trade of petty larceny, rob- 
bery and murder. It is against na- 
ture to attempt to correct such by 
the ordinary methods, and the pro- 
tecting egis of the public schools 
cannot cover them; neither should 
they be sent to “herd with hardened 
offenders a1 graduates in vice and 
vice’s methods of support.” 
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Let a reform school be provided, 
where the spark of virtue that lies 
smouldering beneath the moral ruins 
of these human breasts, may be 
lighted into a flame for the good 
rather than the destruction of socie- 
ty. The government of such an in- 
stitution should not be a prison dis- 
cipline, nor should the rod, that lin- 
gering relic of barbarism, be resort- 
ed to, as it never should be in com- 
mon schools, but every officer of the 
institution, from the superintendent 
to the veriest servant, should be 
such as are actuated by the motives 
of justice, kindness, and humanity. 
Let every barrier to virtue be re- 
moved, every temptation to vice be 
shut out, and the school be made in 
all respects an attractive, pleasant 
home, with facilities for physieal. 
mental and moral discipline, and | 
venture to assert that ninety-nine 
out of every hundred of such chil- 
dren may be saved from the tenden- 
cies of their earlier natures, cleansed 
from their impurities, and be made 
to shine among the ranks of the 
truly good and virtuous. 

But I only intended to thank you 
for your timely words in the best in- 
terests of these forsaken children. 
and to express the hope that a strong 
public faith “in the light that light- 
eth every man” may lead the good 
eitizens of Omaha to take early steps 
toward the establishment of a benef- 
icent, humane reform school. 

Yours Very Truly, 
A. F. NIGHTINGALE. 
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AN OUTRAGE ON CHILDHOOD. 


Under the head of “A Prodigy in 
the Sunday-school,” the Methodist 
Advocate, of Atlanta, prints the fol- 
lowing communication : 

“A few weeks ago a premium was 
offered in our Sabbath-school to the 
scholar who would commit to mem- 
ory the greatest number of Scripture 
verses Within a given time. A spir- 
ited -contest began at once, but a 
little girl, Rebecca Graham, out- 
stripped them all. She is nine and 
ahalf years of age; her father does 
not know the alphabet, and her 
mother can hardly read. On the 
first Sabbath after the contest com- 
menced she repeated 13 verses; on 
the second, 55; on the third, 113; on 
the fourth, 279; on the fifth she was 
prepared to repeat 145 chapters, be- 
ginning with Acts third and ending 
with Revelation second, inclusive, 


but for want of time and strength: 


she only repeated 2,878 verses. She 
could always tell the number of the 
verse she was repeating. Her super- 
intendent says her mind is equal in 
other respects only to the average of 
children. Can any of the readers of 
the Advocate beat this? TT. s. Ww.” 

Concerning which we have a few 
of our mildest words to say, as 
follows: 

1. That a prize offered in a Sun- 
day school, day school, night school, 
family, or any other institution in 
which there are children, to the 
child that excels in any one thing, is 
a gross injustice, a great discourage- 
ment, and a cruel outrage. It is a 
gross injustice because the pupils are 
never on an equality, some “ prod- 
igy” like “Rebecea Graham,” who 


has run all to one faculty, having 
the advantage over all the rest. It 
is 2 wanton unfairness to start a 
competition in which there is no 
approach to equality on the part of 
the competitors. It is a great dis- 
couragement to the duller pupils, 
who, of all, need enconragement.— 
Their industry, ten times more 
praiseworthy than the prodigious 
memory of Rebecea Graham, goes 
without any commendation or reward. 
We have known many a child to 
give up exertion under such discour- 
agement. It is a cruel outrage in 
that it excites hopes in the minds of 
children only to disappoint them; it 
excites unholy emulations by making 
one child’s suecess depend on another 
ehild’s failure, and the selfish tri- 
umph of Rebecea Graham at the 
failure of her associates must do her 
more harm than all the 145 chapters 
of the Bible committed in this fashion 
will do her good. Certainly the 
envy of the defeated ones will not be 
a means of grace to them. 


2. This whole system of literal 
committing of Scripture to memory 
is contrary to the principles of edu- 
eation as held by all good instructors 


at the present time. It begets the 
bad mental habit of learning by rote, 
without understanding, and the bad 
moral habit of hearing and reading 
precepts without any personal appli- 
sation. It is the offspring of # 
Masoretic fanaticism among Chris- 
tians—an idolatrous worship of the 
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letter. This same spirit is the most 
serious obstacle toa thorough revision 
of the English version of the Scrip- 
tures. And then the curious fact is 
that Rebecca Graham knows the 
number of the verses! She has 
bolted the chaff with the wheat, and 
so long as it is undigested, wheat is 
no better than chaff. We do not 
hesitate to say that a copy of the 
revised statutes committed in that 
way would be about as useful as the 
Bible. It is to her sound, signifying 
nothing. 

3. No greater wrong to the intel- 
lectual development of a child like 
Rebecea Graham is possible than 
this. Her abnormal and poll-parrot 
memory, naturally an obstruction to 
all serious study, is by this process 
farther stimulated, and the re:ult in 
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her education will probably be—a 
parrot. And the Bible can hardly 
be subjected to a worse indignity 
than this use of it to whet the 
verbil memory. 

The substance, then, of our little 
sermon on little Rebecca Graham is, 
that prizes offered to the best, ex- 
eluding all the others, have a bad 
influence on mind and morals. Evy- 
ery reward should be on terms such 
that the success of one will not be at 
the expense of the failure of others. 
And that the Bible is to be studied 
in its thought and spirit, not in its 
letter. And that rote-memory ex- 
cessively developed is a life-lov z mis- 
fortune. And that some Sunday- 
school superintendents do not under- 
stand their business and would do 
well to resign —Hearth and Home. 





LIVELY EXERCISE FOR THE SCILOOL ROOM. 


Proper regard for the health of 
the children intrusted to us, requires 
us to pay some attention to the de- 
velopment of their lungs, for whea 
we have taken care of the lungs we 
have taken care of the whole body 
generally. 

Horace Greeley wrote with his desk 
on a level with his chin in order to 
protect his lungs; many school-chil- 
dren spend much time with their 
desks and chins in the same position 
m regard to each other; but it is 
gained unfortunately by curving the 
spine and compressing the lungs. 
Children will bend at their desks; 
why then shall we not counteract the 


evil effects by proper vocal exercises ? 
Frequently the programme of the 
primary school is so arranged that 
the half-hour before the reading is 
spent in preparing some exercise on 
the slate; and on calling the read- 
ing-class the intelligent teacher feels 
the necessity of doing something to 
quicken the flow of blood, which 
has become sluggish from inaction 
and a cramped position. 

Any physical exercise adapted to 
the expansion of the chest and the 
freedom and force of the circulation 
will serve to impart energy and glow 


to the muscular apparatus of the 


voice and clearness to its sound. 
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We suggest the following exercises: 
1. Let the teacher give the signal 
for her pupils to rise; then direct 
them to imitate her as she stands 
before them in an erect but easy pos- 
ture; the head vertical; the shoul- 
ders thrown backward and down- 
ward; the arms akimbo; the hands 
on the hips with the fingers in front. 
Having carefully observed that each 
child has the proper position, require 
all to draw in and give out the breath 
fully and slowly about a dozen times 
in succession. The teacher should 
breathe also, and keep the time by 
an upward and downward motion of 
the hand. 2. Draw in a full breath 
und send it forth in a prolonged 
sound of the letter 2. Inhale as 
much air as possible. In exhaling 
retain as much as possible, and still 
sustain the sound, thus prolonging 
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it. 3. Draw in a full supply of 
breath and emit it with a lively ex- 
pulsive feree in the sound of the let- 
ter i but little prolonged—in the 
style of a slight cough. 4. Inhale 
as before, and emit the breath with 
a sudden and violent explosion—in 
the style of a forcible cough. 

Invariably inhale through the nos- 
trils. The teacher’s own judgment 
must deeide the number of times to 
successively repeat each exercise.— 
Three or four times will be sufficient 
for the first few days; care must be 
taken not to injure the delicate or- 
gans at first. 

If the teacher has conducted the 
exercises with proper enthusiasm, 
the children have now quickened 
pulses, bright eyes, and glowing 
cheeks, and are ready to open the 
reading-books.— Home and School. 





RECENT AMENDMENTS TO THE SCHOOL LAW. 


Tne following acts contain the 
principal amendments made to the 
general school law, at the recent ses- 
sion of the legislature: 


AN ACT to amend seetions 7, 11, 37, 53, 73, 
83 and 85, of an act entitled, “An Act to es- 
tablish a System of Public Instruction for 
the State of Nebraska. 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State 
of Nebraska : 

Sec. 1. That section seven of said 
act be amended to read as follows: 
When a new district is formed in 
whole or in part from one or more 
districts possessed of a school house 
or other property, the County Super- 
intendent at the time of forming such 
new district, or as soon thereafter as 


may be, shall ascertain and deter- 
mine the amount justly due to such 
new district from any district or 
districts out of which it may have 
been in whole or in part formed, 
which amounts shall be ascertained 
and determined according to the rela- 
tive value of the taxable property in 
the respective parts of such former 
district or districts at the time of 
such division. 

Sec. 2. That section eleven of the 
same act be amended to read as fol- 
lows: That division of moneys 
arising from the sale of school house 
and site or otherwise, under the pro- 
visions of the last named section, 
shall be in proportion to the taxable 
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property of the districts formed in 
whole or in part by such division ; 
Provided, that money on hand belong- 
ing to the teachers’ fund of said 
district shall be divided in proportion 
to the number of scholars in such 
district at the time of said division. 


Sec. 3. That section thirty-seven 
of the above named act be amended 
to read as follows: ‘The Moderator 
shall have power and it shall be his 
duty to preside at all meetings of the 
district, to countersign orders upon 
the treasurer for moneys to be dis- 
bursed by the district, and all war- 
rants of the director on the county 
treasurer for moneys raised for 
district purposes or apportioned to 
the district by the County Superin- 
tendent; but, if the Moderator shall 
be absent from any district meeting, 
the qualified voters present may 
select a suitable person to preside at 
the meeting. 


Src. 4. That section fifty-three of 
the same act be amended to read as 
follows: ‘The director shall, within 
ten days after the annual district 
meeting, deliver to the County Super- 
intendent, to be filed in his office a 
report showing, first, the whole num- 
ber of children belonging to the dis- 
trict between the ages of five and 
twenty-one years, according to the 
census aforesaid, Any district board 
neglecting to take the enumeration 
und make return of the same, shall 
be liable to said district for all school 
moneys which such district shall 
lose by such neglect. Second, the 
number attending school during the 
year under five, and also the number 
over twenty-one years,of age. Third, 
the whole number that have attended 
school during the year. Fourth, the 
length of time the school has been 
taught during the year by a qualified 
teacher, the Iength of time kept by 
each, and the wages paid to each. 
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Fifth, the total length of time schol- 
ars between the age of five and 
twenty-one years have attended 
school during the year. Sixth, the 
amount of money received from the 
county treasurer apportioned to the 
district by the County Superinten- 
dent. Seventh, the amount of money 
raised by the district and the purposes 
for which it was raised. Eighth—the 
kind of books used in the school. 
Ninth, such other facts and statis- 
ties in regard to schools and the sub- 
ject of education as the Superinten- 
dent shall direct. 


Sec. 5. That section seventy-three 
of the above named act be amended 
to read as follows: The State Treas- 
urer shall semi-annually, on or be- 
fore the third Monday in May, and 
the first Monday in December, make 
out a complete exhibit of all moneys 
belonging to the school fund of the 
State as returned to him from the 
several counties, together with the 
amount derived from other sources, 
and deliver the same duly certified to 
the State Superintendent, and within 
twenty days thereafter the State 
Superintendent shall make the ap- 
portionment of said funds to such 
counties according to the pro-rata 
enumeration of scholars in each 
county last returned from the County 
Superintendent, and certify the ap- 
portionment of each to the County 
Superintendent of the proper county 
and to the State Auditor, who shall 
draw a warrant on the State Treasurer 
in favor of the various counties fo 
the amount so specified by the Stat: 
Superintendent, and the _ severa 
County Superintendents shall imme- 
diately and within twenty days afte 
receiving said apportionment, appor 
tion the amount of funds so certitiet 
as belonging to the gen’l school fun: 
for his county as follows, to-wit 
One-fourth of the whole to be dis- 
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tributed equally to the several dis- 
tricts in his county pro-rata, accord- 
ing to the enumeration of scholars 
last returned by the directors of the 
various districts, and no district, city, 
or village which shall have failed to 
sustain a school for the length of 
time required by section thirty-three 
shall be entitled to receive any portion 
of the fund to be distributed accord- 
ing to the pro-rata enumeration ; 
Provided, that the Co. Superintend- 
ent shall apportion to the districts or- 
ganized within less than three months 
preceding the annual district meet- 
ing, having properly returned the 
enumeration of scholars, their share 
of the school fund apportioned ac- 
cording to the pro-rata enumeration ; 
Provided, however, that said districts 
shall not be permitted to draw the 
money so apportioned until they shall 
have sustained school as provided in 
section thirty-three of this act. 

SEc. 6. 
be amended to read as follows: ‘There 
shall be three grades of certificates 


That section eighty-two 


of teachers to be granted by the. 


County Superintendent in his discre- 
tion, to-wit: The certificates of the 
third grade shall be granted to persons 
who shall have passed a satisfactory 
examination in the branches specified 
in the above section, which certifi- 
cate shall license the holder thereof 
to teach in some special district, and 
shall not continue in force for more 
than six months; Provided, that no 
person shall be entitled to receive 
more than three third grade certifi- 
cates after the passage of this act. 
The certificates of the second grade 
may be granted to any person of ap- 
proved learning and character who, 
in addition to the branches specified in 
the above section, shall pass a satis- 
factory examination in History of the 
United States, Black-Board Drawing, 
and Theory and Art of Teaching, 
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which certificate shall be~ valid 
throughout the county for one year 
unless sooner revoked. 

The certificate of the first grade 
shall be granted to no person who 
has not taught, at least one year, with 
approved ability and success, and 
who shall not pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination in all the branches requir’d 
to obtain a second grade certifi- 
cate, and in Algebra, Geometry. 
Physiology, Botany and Natural 
Philosophy, which certificate shall be 
valid throughout the county, in and 
for which it was granted, for two 
years. The County Superintendent 
may revoke any teacher's certificate 
for any reason which would have 
justified the withholding thereof 
when the same was given; as, for 
gross negligence of duty, or for in- 
competency, or immorality, which 
reasons shall not be spread upon the 
record of the said Superintendent 
unless requested by the teacher; but 
no certificate shall be revoked with- 
out re-examination, unless the holder 
of such certificate shall, after reason- 
able notice neglect or refuse to 
appear before the Superintendent for 
such re-examination. 

The Superintendent shall keep 2 
record of all certificates granted and 
annuled by him, with the date, grade, 
and duration of each, and shall deliv- 
er such record, with all other books 
and papers belonging to his office to 
his successor. 

Sec. 7. That section eighty-five 
be amended to read as follows: The 
County Superintendent shall examine 
into the correctness of the reports of 
the district boards, and may, when 
necessary, require the same to be 
amended, and shall endorse his ap- 
proval on such as he shall correct, 
and transmit duplicates thereof, to- 
gether with such other information as 
may be required of him, to the State 
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Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion, when required by said State 
Superintendent. 

Sec. 8. This act shall take effect 
from and after its passage. 

Approved Feb. 25th, 1873. 





AN ACT to amend an act entitled “An Act 
to provide a System of Public Instruction 
for the State of Nebraska.” 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State 
of Nebraska: 

Sec. 1. That section one of an 
act entitled an act to provide a Sys- 
tem of Public Instruction for the 
State of Nebraska, approved Febru- 
ary 15th, 1869, be, and is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

Section. 1. That cach organized 
county shall be divided by the 
County Superintendent into as 
many school districts as may from 
time to time be found necessary ; 
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Provided, that when any county 
shall have been divided into 
school districts as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, the said Superintendent of 
public schools shall not have the 
power to change the boundaries of 
any of said districts unless upon the 
written petition of one-third of those 
qualified to vote at any school meet- 
ing; and provided, further, that the 
said superintendent shall not refuse 
to make the desired change when a 
majority of such voters in all the 
districts affected by such change shall 
present their petition asking for such 
change. 

Sec. 2. All acts and parts of acts 
inconsistent with this act are hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect 
and be in force from and after the 
first day of May, 1873. 

Approved Feb. 27th, 1873. 





Scio OL BARBARISM.—-Flogging has 
been abolished in the army and na- 
vy; people are striving to have the 
brutalities practiced in our prisons 
abolished; the practice of flogging 
criminals disgraces the State of Del- 
aware, and parents who cannot goy- 
ern their children without blows have 
a relief in the establishment of re- 
form schools. But it is left to teach- 
ers, guides of youth, helpers of igno- 
rance, and assistants of feebleness, 
to keep up a system of brutality that 
disgraces savages. If personal vio- 
lence is improper when used against 
au grown up man, so much so that 
laws have been enacted to put a stop 
to it, the use of violence on children 
is still less defensible. Certainly the 
teachers of children have no right to 


use their superior physical power to 
subject their pupils. The delegation 
of the parental right of punishment 
to a school teacher is not different 
in esse from the old time slave cus- 
tom of sending a servant to be 
whipped by a professional floggist.— 
Let there be an end to such brutal- 
ities. 
ScnooLBpoy GRAMMAR. 

Flog is a verb, 

And so is whack ; 
Cane is a noun, 

And so is back; 
And lazy boys who go to sleep, 
And thro’ their lessons crawl and 

creep, 

And stutter and stammer, 
Must see the noun and feel the verb, 

To help them in their grammar. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 





We devote a considerable portion 
of our space, this issue, to recently 
enacted educational laws, which will 
prove valuable matter for reference. 


THe article in this number on 
Educational Forces, from the recent 
report of the State Superintendent, 
occupies more space than we usually 
devote to one article, for which its 
own merit and the impracticability 
of dividing it, must be the excuse. 
It is an able and practical discussion 
of a very comprehensive subject, and 
will well repay a careful perusal. 


To sundry calls for back numbers 
we answer that we can not furnish 
any numbers further back than Jan- 
uary, but we have copies of the first 
volume bound, which we sell for 
$1.25. Or if any one will send us a 
complete set of numbers for the first 
volume, we will bind them for $1.00. 
We have a large supply of all the 
numbers printed in 1873. 


WILL our correspondents please 
remember that in order to credit 
money to a certain subscriber, or to 
change the address of a subscriber, 
we must first find the name of that 
subscriber in our books; and in or- 
der to find that name we must know 
the address. Our books are indexed 
by places and not by persons. We 
still. continue to receive money for 


John Smith and Betsey Jones, with- 
out a hint of their address, notwith- 
standing our previous references to 
this subject. 


Too Many THanks.—A commit- 
tee on resolutions seems to be a nec- 
essary adjunct of all teachers’ insti- 
tutes, and if these committees would 
consider it their province to select 
the best points which are brought 
out in the work of each institute 
and commend them to the public, 
they might accomplish much good. 
It would be a summing up of results 
profitable to those present, and sug- 
gestive to those at a distance who 
might read the report. But unfor- 
tunately, these committees do not 
always take this view of their duties. 
Judging from many of the reports 
which come to us, the committees 
which produce them would have been 
more appropriately termed “com 
mittees on thanks.” ‘They seem to 
consider it their special province to 
tender a vote of thanks to all who 
take any part in the proceedings of 
the institute. In some cases this is 
carried to a ridiculous extent. The 
president is thanked for presiding: 
the secretary is thanked for keeping 
the minutes; the trustees are thanked 
for bearing the responsibilities of 
their office with becoming dignity: 
the teachers who have acted as in- 
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structors are thanked for that; the 
rest of the teachers are thanked for 
being present; if any “citizens” are 
present, they are thanked for that, 
and also for their “kindness and 
hospitality ;” the school board for 
the use of the school house; &ec, 
&e. All of which we disapprove, first, 
because when thanks are so lavishly 
und indiscriminately bestowed, they 
become valueless to those who really 
deserve them. Second, it is not in 
good taste for an institute to thank 
its own members, nor to thank pub- 
lic officers for doing what the law 
requires them to do, and pays them 
for doing. And third, there are oth- 
er subjects, as we have already in- 
dicated, which the committee could 
more profitably occupy their time in 
considering and writing up. 

If some lecturer or instructor 
from abroad, who is not connected 
with the institute and has no espe+ 
cial interest in it, renders you effi- 
cient service without charge, he is 
entitled to a vote of thanks. If you 
pay him for his services, he is not. 

If the people of the place in which 
the institute is held entertain teach- 
ers free, they are entitled to thanks. 
If they charge regular rates for board, 
they are not. 

Never thank the State or County 
Superintendents, nor officers of the 
institute, nor paid instructors, nor 
lecturers who seek the opportunity 
to lecture for their own gratification, 
nor citizens who attend the institute, 
nor school directors for allowing the 
people tv use their own school house 
for school purposes. Be chary of 


your thanks, and when they are giv- 
en they will be of some value. 


A REMARKABLE THEORY— 
In the April Adlantic is an article 
on the Symmes Theory of the Earth, 
in which is stated the remarkable 
theory promulgated by Capt. Symmes 
of the U.S. Army, 1818-29, concern- 
ing the form of the earth and other 
planets. He believed the earth te 
be a hollow sphere with a crust 1000 
miles thick, with openings at the poles 
2000 miles in diameter, the interior 
concave surface being diversified by 
land and water and affected by a va- 
riety of climate, the same as the ex- 
terior convex surface with which we 
are acquainted. The edges of the 
openings, called verges, are the cold- 
est parts of the earth, being the res 
gions of greatest convexity of surface 
as well as of greatest distance from 
the equator. The planes of these 
verges are parallel to each other, but 
inclined 12° to the equator. 

In support of this theory are cited 
a great number of isolated facts gath- 
ered from the reports of various nay- 
igators, explorers and scientific ob- 
servers, and the author explains in 
accordance with it a multitude of 
remarkable phenomena of climate, 
ocean currents, variations and dip of 
the magnetic needle, earthquakes, 
volcanoes, aurora borealis, subterra- 
nean rivers, submarine currents, arte- 
sian wells and springs on high land, 
the peculiar astronomical spectacles 
observed in high latitudes, &c., &c., 
many of which have never been sat- 


isfactorily explained in any other 
way. 
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It is all very curious and interest- 
ing, and as we can give no adequate 
idea of the subject in this brief no- 
tice, the best we can do is to recom- 
mend our readers to read the article 
for themselves. 


WE are indebted to Hon. Thos. 
W. Bicknell Commissioner of Public 
Schools of R. L., for the “Third An- 
nual Report of the Board of Educa- 
tion, together with the 28th Annual 
Report of the Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Schools,” from which we learn 
many interesting facts in regard to 
the school system of “ Little Rhody.” 
It is hard to realize, with this doeu- 
ment before us, that the whole State 
of Rhode Island is not as large as 
some counties in Nebraska. But we 
must remember that it is people 
and not acres of ground alone which 
makes a commonwealth great. 

The board tekes strong grounds 
in favor of compulsory education, 
recommends an increased appropria- 
tion for evening schools, and calls 
attention to the fact that the chil- 
dren of factory operatives are grow- 
ing up to a life of ignorance and 
drudgery. 

The Commissioner’s report is an 
able document, discussing at length 
a number of important topics. 

The No. of children in the State 
between 5 and 15 is 42,000, of which 
90 per cent. are under instruction. 
The average length of school year in 
the State is 34 weeks. Average wages 
per month, $37.28, including board. 
Total expenditures for school pur- 
poses during the year, $465,623.63. 
The Commissioner well says that 
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“Rhode Island has taken a step in 
advance by securing the appointment 
of a Superintendent of Schools for 
each town [township] and city in 
the State.” Such close supervision 
cannot fail to greatly increase the 
efficiency of the Schools. 


PAWNEE City voted recently up- 
on the question of issuing bonds for 
the erection of a school house. One 
old conservative, so the story goes, 
worked all day against the bonds, 
and went home just before the polls 
closed to stay with the children while 
his wife went to vote. Materfamil- 
ias went, but voted “for bonds!” 
And bonds won. 


THE National Teacher is one of 
the ablest and, since the adoption of 
its new dress, most neatly printed ed- 
ucational journals in the country. 
Every number comes richly freight- 
ed with solid merit. 


CONTRIBUTORS will please remem- 
ber that leading articles must reach 
us by the Ist, and miscellaneous con- 
tributions by the 15th, of the month 
preceding the one in which they are 
to appear. 


Tue Chicago Schoolmaster and 
Illinois Teacher have consolidated. 
The resultant is to be published at 
Normal with the title of Illinois 
Schoolmaster. 


Gov. FurNAS is to deliver the ad- 
dress before the Nebraska Editorial 
Association, which meets at Omaha 
in May. Subject: “The Press of 
Nebraska.” 


Cuear—The TEACHER at 19 a yr. 
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Tne work of the Legislature, so 
far as it relates to school matters, is 
more remarkable for what was not, 
than what was done. The only edu- 
cational laws of a general nature 
which were enacted at the recent 
session, we publish in full in this 
number. Some of the amendments 
are valuable ones, but very much was 
left undone that needed to be done. 
Our Solons in their wisdom (?) re- 
fused to allow a single dollar for the 
support of teachers’ institutes; noth- 
ing was done to prevent the continual 
jangling and confusion resulting 
from the refusal of school directors to 
perform their duties ; and many other 
points that needed attention, were en- 
tirely neglected. But we are thank- 
ful for small favors, and may we 
never forget that it might have been 
worse! 


Pror. AUGHEY of the State Uni- 
versity is improving such opportu- 
nities as he can snatch from the ard- 
uous duties of his professorship, to 
lecture in the principal towns of the 
State on the Geology of Nebraska. 
His lectures are exceedingly popular 
everywhere, being plain, practical, 
and perfectly intelligible to those 
who are not “up” in Geology. 


THE State Superintendent’s article 
on Educational Forces may be rep- 
resented in diagram as follows: 


( Press 
Public | School { Teacher 
Opinion ) Pulpit 
Public Officials | 
Ed Bar 


Forces 


To DELINQUENTS.-—When the 
TEACHER was first started we felt 
compelled by circumstances to take 
the names of many subscribers who 
could not conveniently pay their sub- 
scriptions at the time, but promised 
to do so in a few weeks, and as an 
accommodation we have continued 
the practice. Many have paid prompt- 
ly as they agreed to do, and many 
have not. It is a ruinous business at 
best for any periodical to trust for 
subscription, and we feel that the time 
has come when it is necessary to 
adopt a different policy. We cannot 
afford to buy paper and print it all 
over with the best thoughts of many 
minds—print, fold, stitch, bind, trim 
and prepare for the mail a magazine 
like the TEACHER for $1 a year—un- 
less we get the dollar and get it 
promptly. Therefore we hope none 
of our patrons whose subscriptions 
are unpaid—especially those upon 
whose convenience we have waited 
patiently many months—will take 
it unkindly if after receiving this 
notice and failing to pay up before the 
next issue, their names are dropped 
from our list. We hope they will 
not only not be offended, but that 
they will feel under obligation to 
pay for what they have already had, 
and not allow us to suffer loss on 
their account. 


We will pay 10 cents each for a 
few copies of the Nov. and Dec. Num- 
bers of the TEACHER. 


SPAIN has passed an act provid- 
ing for the immediate emmancipa- 
tion of the slaves in Porto Rico. 
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This Department is designed for the use of County Superintendents, Teachers ancl 
School Officers, in giving information, asking questions, and comparing views, upon 
educational subjects ; also for the publication of items of educational intelligence from 


the various localities in the State. 





PROCEEDINGS OF TEACHERS’ 


FAIRVIEW, Nemaha Co., Neb., } 
March 6th, 1873. j 
The meeting having been called to or- 
der, on motion Philip Crother was elected 
Secretary. 
Opening exercises; singing by the in- 
stitute, and prayer by Mr. Stevens. 
Address of welcome by Mr. Crow, in 
behalf of the citizens of Fairview dis- 
trict, followed by an address by Gen. T. 
J. Morgan on the subject of education. 


Adjourned to meet Friday at 9 A. M. 
FRIDAY MORNING. 


Opening exercises ; 
Sykes. 

On motion a committee on criticism 
was appointed, consisting of F. R. Sykes, 
C. C. Meader and Miss McNaughton. 

Class drill in Mental Arithmetic by 
R. J. Wilkinson. 

Lecture by H. Dobbs, “Ancient Amer- 
ica and the Mound Builders.” 

Class drill in Grammar by D. W. 
Pierson. 

Recess of 30 minutes for dinner. 

AFTERNOON. 

Class drill in Reading by Miss Maggie 
Muir. 

Class drill in Arithmetic by F. R. 
Sykes. 

Penmanship by W. K. Loof borrow. 

Adjourned till 

EVENING. 

Opening exercises; music by Prof. 

Dye’s class; prayer by Mr. Kennedy. 


prayer by Mr. 


INSTITUTES IN NEMAIIA CO. 


Essay by Mr. Shellenbarger, ‘‘ The 
Earth.” 

Essay by Miss Florence Smith, “ The 
Unity of the Races.” 

Prof. Rich furnished the institute with 
a short talk, comparing the revelations 
of the Bible with the revelations of 
modern science, and proving their har- 
mony. 

Mrs. Ebright read an essay entitled 
“The Necessity of Moral Training in 
our Public Schools.” 

During the evening Prof. Dye and 
class at intervals entertained the audience 
with music. 

On motion a committee on general 
resolutions was appointed. 

s. Institute then adjourned till 
SATURDAY MORNING. 

Opening exercises; prayer by Mr. 
Scott. 

Longitude and Time, by N. B. Catlin. 

Essay by W. 8. Black, “School Gov- 
ernment.” 

Prof. Rich then made a few remarks. 

Partial Payment, by C. C. Meade. 

Contractions in Multiplication, by 
Prof. Martin. 

Adjourned for dinner. 

AFTERNOON, 

Class drill in Division of Fractions, by 
L. Mason. 

Square Root, by W. K. Leof borrow. 

Primary Geography, by Miss Lydia 
Bell. 
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Several of the exercises were followed 
by discussions. 

Adjourned till 

EVENING. 

Opening exercises; prayer by Mr. 
Kenned y. 

Lecture upon “The Necessity of 
Breathing Pure Air and Eating Whole- 
some Food,” by Prof. H. H. Straight, of 
the State Normal School. 

Several questions were found in the 
query box. The question “Should com- 
pulsory education be established?” excit- 
ing considerable discussion from Messrs. 
Sykes, Stephens and Kennedy. 

The committee on general resolutions 
reported : 

WHEREAS, We believe that the teacher 
cannot perfectly succeed without the 
earnest co-operation of his patrons ; 

Resolved, That we are very much grat- 
ified by the interest manifested in the 
proceedings of this Institute by the citi- 
zens of this vicinity, and believe it fore- 
shadows future suceess in the neighbor- 
ing schools, 

Resolved, That we believe that the 
teacher cannot too fully realize the res- 
ponsibility resting upon him, and that he 
should thoroughly fit and consecrate 
himself to the work. 

Resolved, That we tender our hearty 
thanks te the people of Fairview for the 
hospitality so freely extended to mem- 
bers of the Institute. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due those 
who have so well entertained and in- 
structed us, with music, essays and lec- 
tures, during the session. 

Resolved, That the secretary be re- 
quested to furnish the Nebraska Adver- 
tiser, Brownville Democrat and NEBRAS- 
KA TEACHER with copies of the minutes 
for publication. 

Adjourned. 

About 30 teachers were in attendance. 

P. CROTHER, Sec’y. 





St. Derorn, Nemaha Co., Neb., } 
February 28th, 1873. jf 
Pursuant to notice the Institute was 
called to order by Sup’t McGrew, in the 





new school building, at7 p.m. Judge 
Ritter was elected Chairman pro tem., 
and Helen McGowen Secretary. 

Song by the choir, ‘Anniversary Day.” 

Essay by Helen McGowen, “‘ Duties of 
Parents and Guardians.” 

A ciphering match was then proposed. 
Dr. Welty and Charley Jones were elected 
captains. Many persons participated, 
and all enjoyed the exercises, particu- 
larly the smaller pupils, who seemed 
much at home on the board, and they 
gave a satisfactory demonstration of the 
‘value of board exercise. 

Song by Eva Chapman, “Put Me in 
My Little Bed.” The manner in which 
this piece was rendered by our little four- 
year-old elicited much applause. 

Discussion on school government — 
opening speech by W. 8S. McGowen, re- 


“ply by S. W. McGrew. A general dis- 


cussion of corporal punishment followed, 
several taking the stand that the rod of 
correction is a very good rod when wisely 
applied, but the majority considered it a 
relic of barbarism which should be abol- 
ished, not only in school but family gev- 
ernment. 

Query box opened and contents an- 
nounced. 

Adjourned to meet at 8:30 A. mM. 

SATURDAY MORNING, 

Institute called to order by Sup’t Mc- 
Grew. Devotional exercises. Song. 

Reading class conducted by Helen C. 
McGowen, composed of the teachers and 
pupils of the Deroin school. 

Arithmetic, conducted by Frank King. 

AFTERNOON. 

Grammar class by Sup’t McGrew. 

Music by the choir. 

Lecture on Physiology by: Elder Shock- 
ey, in which he gave us many useful laws 
of health for the little ones. 

Query box opened. 
Song by the school: “There is Much 
that Gives Pleasure.” 
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EVENING. 

Exercises opened by music by the 
choir, “ Far Out on the Prairie.” 

A ciphering match was next called for, 
in which, as previously, much interest 
was manifested. 

A spelling match was text in order, 
and a large number of the members con- 
tended for the prize, but none were suc- 
cessful in spelling all the words given. 

The following resolutions were intro- 
duced by the committee : 


{April. 


WHEREAS, Our pupils are looking toe 
us for examples, and as we must assured- 
ly wish to assist them in preparing them 
for useful positions in life, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we will endeavor to fol- 
low the useful ideas which have been 
laid before us by different members dur- 
ing this institute. 

Song, “I’ll Away to my Happy School.” 

Adjourned to meet at Fairview, March 
6th, 1878. 

S. W. McGrew, Pres’t. 

HELEN C. McGowen, Sec’y. 





MEETING OF THE REGENTS OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 


LiycoLn, March 19, 1878. 

Tue Board of Regents met in accord- 
ance with a call of the Chancellor, Tues- 
day, at 2 o’clock P. M. Present, Benton, 
Bruner, Chase, Longley, Maxfield, Mc- 
Kenzie, McCann, Savage and Mr. Presi- 
dent. Absent, Dungan, W. D. Scott, 
and Wm. Adair. 

The Chancellor presented a communi- 
cation from the Faculty relative to the 
security of the University building; al- 
so the report of the architects, Roberts 
and Bostator; also from R. D. Silver, 
relative to putting a new foundation un- 
der the University building. 

On motion of Regent Chase, board 
proceeded to make a personal examina- 
tion of the building. 

On motion of Regent Longley, Regent 
Savage was placed on University com- 
mittee. 

Communication from Attorney Gener- 
al relative to the $16,000, was read and 
placed on file. 

On motion of Regent Chase, the Gov- 
ernor was requested to present the decis- 
ion of the Attorney General to the State 
Treasurer, and request the payment of 
the $16,000 to the board. 

On motion of Regent McCann, the 


University committee was authorized to 
receive proposals for repairing the foun- 
dation of University building according 
to the plans and specifications presented 
to the Chancellor. 

On motion of Regent Longley, the 
University committee was authorized to 
advertise for bids in the daily papers of 
Lincoln, Omaha and Nebraska City. 

On motion of Regent McKenzie, the 
bond of contractor was fixed at $30,000. 

Regent Chase moved that when the 
board adjourn it adjourn to meet on the 
2d day of April at 2 P.M. Carried. 

Regent Maxfield offered the following, 
which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the money in the hands 
of the Chancellor, arising from matricu- 
lation fees, be applied for the payment 
of the appropriation made at last meet- 
ing for library purposes. 

On motion of Regent Chase, $100 was 
placed at the disposal of the Chancellor 
to replace trees having died out on Uni- 
versity Campus, also for seeding grounds. 

The Secretary made a report of war- 
rants drawn on the Treasurer. The re- 
port was placed on file. 


The following resolution was offered : 
WHEREAS, An election of Regents of 
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the Beard has taken place since our last 
meeting, 
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gents, be filled res 
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piration of the time of some of the Re- 
ctively by those 


Resolved, That the vacancies occurring elected members of this Board. 


on the committee on account of the ex- 


On motion the board adjourned. 





MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


WE publish the following letter as 
a model for delinquents, and a sample 
of the kind of epistle best calculated 
to cheer the heart and revive the 
spirts of overworked editors : 

Jackson, March 6, 772. 

Mr. Eprror:—Your valuable ed- 
ucational monthly the NEBRASKA 
TEACHER, has been a regular and 
welcome visitor since its first publi- 
cation. It has been read with more 
than usual interest, and I find it just 
what the Nebraska teachers have 
long been in need of. I have no 
hesitancy in recommending it to the 
notice of all who have the education- 
al welfare of our young State at heart. 
Every teacher in the State should 
have it as an assistant in the school- 
room. Please find herewith enclosed 
$2.00 as subscription. Please place 
$1.00 to my credit for the current 
year ending July next, and $1.00 as 
subscription for the year following 
(second year), and pardon us for not 
remitting sooner. 

Yours Very Truly, 
Tuos. J. KING, 
Sup’t Dakota Co. 


To clean blackboards, rub with a 
cloth wet slightly with kerosene. All 
the dust will adhere to the cloth and 
the board be left as clean as when 
first slated. 





THE examination of the classes of 
the University was closed Tuesday, 
and on Wednesday the students were 
dismissed for one week—the Spring 
vacation. 

The classes of the University are 
becoming more defined and compact- 
ed every term, so at present every 
class is represented. At the close of 
the year there will pass from the 
Latin school to the Freshman class 
from twenty to thirty students, which 
increase, if continued, will soon fill 
the college classes to a measure that 
will be satisfactory. 

Considering the vigorous exami- 
nation to which the students were 
subjected, it is evident that good study 
has been the rule during the term. 
But few in the whole number were 
conditioned, and some of these in 
consequence of entering their classes 
late in the term. 

The Spring term will open Thurs- 
day, April 3d, and continue twelve 
weeks. It will be a favorable time 
for new students to enter the Uni- 
versity.— State Journal. 


Gov. FurNAs has appointedas trus- 
tees of the Lunatic Asylum, under 
the new law, Hon. Wm. E. Hill, of 
Otoe; Dr. W. D. Scott, of Lancaster ; 
and Hon. Silas Garber, of Webster; 
for the respective terms of six, four 
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and two years. He has also appoint- 
ed the present incumbent, Dr. C. F. 
Stewart, Superintendent for six years. 


A NEW school house is to be erect- 
ed on the Pawnee Reservation. 





Ir is announced that a generous cit- 
izen of Toledo, Ohio, has bequeathed 
160 acres of valuable land, near that 
city, for the foundation of an insti- 
tution to which both sexes are to be 
admitted and taught in the arts, 
trades, and related sciences. The 
course will be free to those unable 
to pay. 


Teachers’ Home Corner. 


[ April. 


THE commencement exercises of 
the medical and law departments of 
Michigan University, took place on 
the 26th ult. ‘The medical graduates 
numbered 85, 12 of whom were la- 
dies. The law class consisted of 120 
gentlemen and 2 ladies. 

THE salary of the Superintendent 
of Schools of New York City is 
$6,500; Boston $6,000. 

Boston recently paid $420,000 for 
a lot in the heart of the city upon 
which to erect a new high school. 


Pror. TYNDALL has gencrously 
given a good share of the proceeds 
of his late lectures in this country 
to establish scientific scholarships. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


FOURTEEN WEEKS IN HUMAN PIHYSI- 
OLOGY. ByJ.Dorman STEELE. Publishd 
by A. 8. Barnes and Co., New York and 
Chicago, 

That a new interest is being developed 
in the study of Human Physiology, and 
that all classes of educators are awaken- 
ing to the importance of this subject asa 
common school study, is fully shown by 
the number of brief, popular text books 
upon this subject which have recently 
appeared. During the past nine months 
we have had the pleasure of examining 
a number of these books, all of which 
have many admirable features, but we 
believe that no one of them conforms 
more closely to our own idea of a text 
book for common schools, than Steele’s 
Fourteen Weeks. There is a peculiar 
something about the style of this author, 
which makes even dry subjects interest- 
ing—almost fascinating—to both teacher 
and class. The language is clear, direct, 
always lively and often striking, while 
his happy way of connecting the subject 


at every step with the familiar phenom- 
ena of evary day life, greatly increases 
the interest in the study and serves to 
fix in mind the knowledge which the 
pupil has acquired. In fact, it is emi- 
nently practical, and fully endorses the 
idea that the true objeet of Physiological 
study in the common schools is to teach 
pupils how to preserve their own health. 
The division and arrangement of subjects 
are also good, and commendable brevity is 


secured without omiting any important 
matter. 


The printing and binding is very 
well done, and the illustrations — espe- 
cially the colored plates—we have never 
seen equaled in a work of this kind.— 
These are a marked feature of the book, 
and add very greatly to its value. 


Our YounG Fouks for April opens 
with some additional chapters of “ Do- 
ing his Best,” followed by the usual va- 
riety of interesting articles, written in 
that peculiar style so entertaining to both 
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young and old. “A Talk about the Tel- 
egraph,” is very valuable, and “The Day of 
Judgment,” very funny. The Depart- 
ments, “ Our Young Contributors,” “The 
Evening Lamp,” and “Our Letter Box,” 
are as usual full and interesting. Some 
of the best things in the magazine are 
frequently produced by the young con- 
tributors. ‘ 


THE CENTURY BOOK: A Set of Blanks to 
be used by Students of History, with full 
directions for their use. By Ruv. Joun M. 
Grereory, LL. D. Adams, Blackmer and 
Lyon Publishing Co., Chicago. 

The principal obstacle in the way of 
the successful teaching of history, is the 
difficulty experienced in remembering 
dates. Among these dull and lifeless 
details the mind seeks in vain for any 
living points upon which the memory 
can fasten. Dates are the dryest of the 
dry bones of history, but like the bones 
of vertebrate animals they are the frame- 
work of the whole structure. The Cen- 
tury Book is designed to overcome this 
difficulty. It proceeds upon the plan 
that “ What the pupil reads or hears, he 
may misapprehend or forget; what he 
sees pictured or performed, he easily un- 
derstands, and may vividly recall; but 
what he does with his hand he comes 
practically to know, and can only lose 
when the hand forgets its cunning.” 

This is sound doctrine, and has been 
well wrought out in the preparation of 
these blanks. Each page is divided in 
such a way a3 to show at a glance any 
year in the century. If now a pupil is 
required to put the name of the persons 
and events which form the historical 
outline of that period, into their appro- 
priate places, he will be making a skel- 
eton of history which will be alive with 
interest, and cannot fail to impress itself 
upon the memory. 

We regret to say that the directions for 
use are not as intelligible as they might 
have been made. They are given in the 
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shape of “talks to an ideal class.” The 
class must certainly be ideal if anything, 
for the answers of the scholars are so 
strained and unnatural that it is painful 
to imagine them coming from the mouths 
of such eminently real children as one 
meets in the school room. 


THE MANUAL: A PRACTICAL GUIDE 
TO THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. By Epwarp 
£Laeieston. Chicago, Published by Ad- 
ams, Blackmer and Lyov Publishing Co. 
A brief, practical, Sunday School 

Manual, by an efficient Sunday School 
worker, is a thing that has long been 
needed, and is just what we have in this 
little book. The very name of Edward 
Eggleston is a guaranty of something val- 
uable, and after a careful examination 
we can say that the book is worthy of its 
author. A hundred pages filled with 
well digested methods and suggestions, 
simple, practical and thorough, and 
bound in neat and compact form, con- 
venient to carry in the pocket—how can 
any teacher or officer who has the work 
at heart help sending to the publishers 
for this excellent little assistant! 


LESSONS IN ELOCUTION AND DRILL 
BOOK FOR THE PRACTICE OF THE 
PRINCIPLES OE VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
By A. A. Grirrita. Published by Adams, 
Blackmer and Lyon Publishing Co., Chica- 
go. 

Those who believe in the machinery 

of elocution, will find in this book all 

the appliances for the produetion of first 
class elocutionists by mechanical means. 

Over 80 pages are devoted to definitions 

and exercises, which seem very good in 


_ their way, and which will doubtless be of 


use for reference, in correcting bad hab- 
its, and directing the taste, even if the 
author’s plan is not adhered to. The 
selections are good, though many of them 
are the same as those in the author’s for- 
mer work. 


THE important industries for which 
the city of Wilmington, Delaware, is 
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distinguished, have been made the subject 
of the initial article in Zippincott’s Maga- 
zine for April. The article is profusely 
illustrated. The second installment of 
“The Roumi of Kabylia,” with its ex- 
cellent pictorial embellishments, consti- 
tutes a most entertaining paper. “ Thack- 
eray’s ‘Gray Friars,’” by an old “ Gown- 
boy,” is full of interesting reminiscences 
of the old Charter-House school, and of 
‘Thackeray’s connection with it. ‘“ Med- 
ical Expert Evidence,” by H. C. Wood, 
Jr., M. D., is a contribution at once 
striking and important. It comments 
upon the difficulties which the law care- 
lessly throws in the way of the genuine 
expert, and its animadversions against 
the serious perils to which innocent per- 
sons are therefore exposed, deserve a 
careful perusal. A paper entitled “The 
‘Sweet Waters,” describes the parks of 
‘Constantinople and the manners of those 
who frequent them. “The Mystery of 
Massabielle,’” by Wm. D. Wood, is a 
highly attractive article, descriptive of 
the wonderful events which have ren- 
dered the Grotto of the Virgin, at 
Lourdes, an object of extraordinary and 
world-wide interest. “A Night in Bed- 
ford, Virginia,” by Richard B. Elder, 
presents in a terse and humorous way 
some important facts concerning the ‘real 
state and prospects of the “Old Domin- 
ion.’ Mr. Black’s serial novel, “A 
Princess of Thule,” continues to be the 
leading attraction in the field of fiction. 


Tue National S. S. Teacher is the most 
valuable periodical devoted to Sunday 
Schools that we are acquainted with. 
It is entirely unsectarian, being “under 
the supervision of an editorial cammit- 
tee of five denominations.” Rev. Ed- 
ward Eggleston, the well known author 
and Sunday School worker, is correspond- 
ing editor. The leading articles are con- 
tributed by the most prominent men of 


nearly all denominations. Each number $1 


Book Notices. 


[ April. 


contains the lesson papers for each Sab- 
bath in the month, with notes and sug- 
gestions to teachers, blackboard exercis- 
es, &c. The contents of the April num- 
ber are “ Vague Views,” “The Record 
of Creation,” ‘‘The Unbelieving Teach - 
er,” “ Respect for the Young,” “Sunday 
Afternoon Stories,” “ Little Dora: A Sto- 
ry for Teachers,” “The Teacher’s Sufii- 
ciency,” “Joseph the Upright Man,” 
“Carry a Pleasant Face,” List ef Les- 
sons, “ Hints for Infant Class Teachers,” 
Blackboard Lessons, Editorial, Miscella- 
ny, Literature, «c. 


Tue April Atlantic is at hand freight- 
ed as usual with the choicest productions 
from every field of literature. The open- 


ing article—“The Exploits of Edmund 
Genet in the United States—” is a con- 
tinuation of Parton’s Life of Jefferson. 
Rebert Dale Owen contributes another 
autebiographical paper under the title of 


“Thomas Clarkson and Nicholas of Rus- 
sia.” The fourth installment of “A 
Chance Acquaintance” whets the appetite 
for still more ef this delightful American 
story. Perhaps the most striking article 
in this number is “The Symmes Theory 
of the Earth,” referred to in our Edito- 
rial Dep’t, but “Marjorie Daw,” by T. B. 
Aldrich, is to our taste, the most pleasing 
article. Perhaps our taste is not “culti- 
vated,” and perhaps we haven’t the abil- 
ity to fully appreciate the great “ stand- 
ard” authors, but however that may be. 
we honestly assert that we have never 
read any author whose writings we so 
heartily and uniformly enjoy, as we de 
those of Aldrich. 





Money ReceIveD By MaltrL IN 
Marcu.—A. Sutherland, Schuyler, $2. 
for self, $1; and L. W. Norton, Sheil 
Creek, $1. E. M. Harland, for Marthe 
Waters, Decatur, $1. Thos. J. King, 
Jackson, $2. T.J. Morgan for Miss Bran- 
stine, Peru, 75c. T. W. Blackburn, Perv, 
. J. W. Haridson, Lincoln, $1. 





